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ole T IS a source of pleasure to me as to the few sur- 
a Pre viving pioneers of territorial days to speak a kind 

4 Bow = =©word of the early settlers of Iowa, whether living 
or having gone to join the greater number on the 
other side. . In this paper we are to speak of one who, while 
his name may not be uttered by the newcomer, yet had much 
to do in the “making of Iowa” in its formative period. 

The subject of this sketch in various capacities and through 
a long career of usefulness as a citizen in private and public 
life had much to do in the making of the great State of Iowa. 
Especially is this true in his capacity as the presiding officer 
of the Convention which formed the Constitution under which 
the Territory became the State of Iowa and was admitted 
into the Union, in 1846, as one of the sovereign States of this 
great Republic. 

His influence in the enactment of the organic law under 
which the State has formed and has grown to such mag- 
nificent growth was fully recognized at the time and duly 
appreciated by all of his contemporaries. 
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Our acquaintance with Dr. Lowe commenced in the early 
summer of 1838, when Iowa had ceased to be a part of Wis- 
consin and was created into a Territorial Government of its 
own. Burlington was that year made the Capital of lowa by 
proclamation of Governor Lucas. It was, though but a sim- 
ple village, to remain for a time the Territorial seat of Gov- 
ernment and to become one of the chief cities of the State. 
Dr. Lowe was at that early period the postmaster of the 
village, although it was dignified in the public prints as a 
town. The mails were brought from the east in a two horse 
hack and ferried over the Mississippi from Illinois once a 
week, and the postage upon all such letters was an even 
quarter of a dollar, paid upon delivery and not in advance as 
now; and hence while Dr. Lowe had no disposition to mag- 
nify his office it nevertheless was, in the estimation of us old 
settlers, an office of the first class in magnitude, interest and 
importance. 

His labors, while not laborious therein, were nevertheless 
highly acceptable to his patrons and approved by the appoint- 
ing power. Associated with the Governor and the Govern- 
ment of Iowa, I was at once brought into close contact with 
the postmaster, was often an inmate in his family, became 
familiarly acquainted with him and learned to esteem him as 
a gentleman and most useful public citizen. The early friend- 
ship then formed continued unabated to the time of his death, 
a period upwards of forty years. He was at that time and 
continued during his professional career, the leading physician 
of the town,’and many a friend and family to whom he min- 
istered learned in those early days to appreciate his services, 
rendered quite as much as a friend as a professional man. 

He was some years our senior in age, having been born on 
the fifth day of May, 1804, in the County of Guilford, State 
of North Carolina, from which his parents emigrated and 
located in Greencastle, Indiana, in 1814. His education was 
such as he could acquire in the best schools, not colleges, of 
that period and in that locality. When he had arrived ata 
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suitable age he commenced the, study of medicine and gradu- 
ated from the Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati. 

Returning to his adopted home he entered upon the prac- 
tice of his chosen profession to which he devoted all the riper 
years of his life. While engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion he was elected a member of.the Legislature of Indiana 
and served his constituents acceptably as such. 

When about thirty-three years of age and in the year 1837, 
he removed to and located in the village of Burlington as 
stated. Here he resumed the practice of medicine and rose 
rapidly in success and in popularity with the people among 
whom he had located. In the winter of 1843-44, provision 
was made by the Territorial Legislature for the calling of a 
Convention to form a State Constitution, which met at Iowa 
City in May, 1844. 

Of this Convention Dr. Lowe was chosen a member from 
Des Moines County. ‘The Constitution, a most conservative 
and excellent document, adopted by that Convention, was 
rejected by the people because of the boundaries sought to 
be established by Congress in its Enabling Act. 

Two years later another Convention was called and to this 
Dr. Lowe was not only elected but chosen to preside over it, 
which he did most acceptably to the members of the Conven- 
tion and the public. That Constitution was adopted by the 
people and under it lowa, in 1846, was admitted into the 
Union as a sovereign State. 

A majority of the members elected to these Conventions 
were democrats, and they succeeded in engrafting upon the 
Constitutions the views most firmly held by the party at that 
pertod, prominent among which were the provisions of the 
Constitution against banking. The Legislature of Wisconsin 
Territory had created the Miners’ Bank at Dubuque,” the 
democrats of the Legislature of Iowa Territory failing to 
secure the repeal of its charter, resorted to the courts in 
which they were successful, and to guard against the creation 
of another institution of like character they incorporated a 
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prohibitory provision in the Constitution. Another was limit- 
ing the amount of State indebtedness. 

The Constitution under which Iowa became a State con- 
tinued in force until 1857, when the State- being strongly 
republican, another Convention was called primarily to get 
rid of these two provisions, the result of which was the enact- 
ment of a Constitution-providing for and under which the 
«State Bank of Iowa” was soon after incorporated, and also 
the enlargement of the amount of indebtedness which the 
State might incur by way of internal improvements. 

Associated with Dr. Lowe in the first Convention, as a 
member from Des ,Moines County, was the Hon. Shepherd 
Leffler, who was chosen president of the Convention, and the 
relative positions of Dr. Lowe and Mr. Leffler were changed 
in the second Convention. Mr. Leffler became one of the 
first two Congressmen elected at large from the State upon 
its admission into the Union. Among the delegates to this 
“first Convention were, Robert Lucas, first, and James Clarke 
the last Territorial Governor; and Elisha Cutler, Jr., who 
became the first Secretary under the State organization. 
Prominent among the members also were Dr. Gideon S. 
Bailey, a leading Legislator of Territorial times; Jonathan C. 
Hall, who was really the leading spirit of the Convention and 
who became subsequently Justice of the Supreme Court; 
Ralph P. Lowe, of Muscatine, later Governor and then Chief 
Justice; Elijah Sells, Secretary of State under the new Con- 
stitution; Stephen Hempstead, prominent as a Legislator of 
Territorial times and the second Governor of the State; Wm. 
W. Chapman, first delegate to. Congress from the Territory 
of Iowa. 

Among these gentlemen and their associates Dr. Lowe 
not only sustained himself with credit but was most highly 
esteemed by them all. There were much fewer prominent men 
in the Convention of 1846 than that of the first, the leading 
members being Dr. Lowe, Shepherd Leffler, Alvin Saunders 
who afterwards became Governor then Senator from Nebras- 
ka, General Hedrick, James Grant, and a very few others. 
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The land office which had been opened at Burlington in 
1838, and later removed to Fairfield, had now been, upon 
Iowa becoming a State, removed to its Capital at Iowa City, 
when Dr. Lowe received the appointment of Receiver of Pub- 
lic Monies, which necessitated his removal from Burlington 
to Iowa City where he resided during the four years of his 
official career. Before and during these years he had become 
extensively known among the leading politicians of the State 
not only as a high minded honorable man but as a leading 
public citizen, and among them he was always held in high 
repute. 

Upon the organization of the Territory of Oregon he was 
tendered by the President the appointment of Collector of 
Customs at Puget Sound, which he declined. The western 
part of the State was about this time attracting considerable 
attention. The Mormons had tarried a year upon the Mis- 
souri slope, preparatory to their great migration to the Salt 
Lake Valley, and it had been brought further into prominence 
by reason of the contested Congressional election of 1849, 
determined by the vote of that precinct. Dr. Lowe, who had 
acquired a considerable amount of real estate in Burlington, 
which he had seen grow from a village to considerable of a 
city, was yet led by reason of the sentiment that “westward 
the star of empire takes its way” to remove to the Bluffs 
after the Mormons had left that region and to locate in the 
city of Council Bluffs in the year 1853. A land office had 
recently been created there to which he was appointed the 
Receiver of Public Monies, and in this capacity he served 
another four years. 

He was one of the first to see the growing importance of 
the country beyond the Missouri, and soon after united with 
others in organizing a town upon the west bank and estab- 
lishing a ferry, of which company he became president. Dr. 
Lowe may therefore with propriety be styled one if not the 
chief founder of the city of Omaha, where they laid out a 
town in the month of June, 1853. He lived to see the town 
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he had thus founded grow into a great and magnificent city. 
He was also largely instrumental in getting the Capitol build- 
ing of the State erected on the hill whereon is now seen one 
of the most magnificent school buildings in -all the west, the 
old Capitol building being consecrated to higher and more 
noble uses upon the removal of the Capital to the city of 
Lincoln. 

We remember receiving a cordial invitatation from him to 
attend a Fourth of July celebration which the citizens of the 
village of Omaha had arranged to celebrate on Capitol Hill 
in the year 1854. The influence of Dr. Lowe was largely 
felt in the plans adopted for the improvement and growth of 
the embryo city and later he was handsomely remunerated, 
by the rise of property, for the labor bestowed and capital 
invested in these enterprises. In 1866 the early settlers of 
Omaha, like those among whom many of them had associated 
in earlier years upon the Mississippi river, organized an “Old 
Settlers’ Association.” Of this he was chosen its first presi- 
dent and continued in that position until his death. 

Dr. Lowe also exerted himself and successfully to secure 
for the city of his adoption the great and important results 
growing out of the location of the Union Pacific Railroad 
through the city and the erection of the magnificent bridge 
which spans the Missouri at that point. 

He continued through all these years and to the end of his 
life a leading and unswerving democrat and was ever con- 
sidered as one of the firm and intelligent counsellors of his 
party, retaining however to the last the cordial friendship of 
all those from whom he differed in matters of State and party 
policy. 

He left an only son whom we first knew as a little boy 
about his father’s house in Burlington, but who rose to dis- 
tinction during the Civil War and is now well known as Gen- 
eral Lowe. 

In his children the father always took a very deep and 
affectionate interest and when last we visited the Doctor we 
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remember the kindly and loving terms in which he spoke of 
the pleasure they afforded him. 

He was well and favorably known throughout Omaha and 
Nebraska as he had been in Burlington, lowa City, and the 
Territory and State of Iowa, as a worthy and influential citi- 
zen. His honor was never questioned nor his integrity chal- 
lenged. He possessed a well stored and bright intellect, a 
happy faculty of interesting those with whom he associated 
and his conversation was always instructive and entertaining. 
He was not only held in high esteem for his intelligence and 
manly bearing but for his sincere kindness and good feeling 
toward those with whom he mingled and associated. He was 
singularly gifted as a physician and possessed a deep insight 
into the diseases prevalent in a new country, and by his faith- 
ful practice and kindness of heart he won the veneration and 
remembrance of all those to whom he ministered. 

The “Board of Trade of Omaha,” the «Old Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation,” and the “ Pathological and Sanitary Societies” of the 
city, in all of which he had been an active member, passed 
not only resolutions of sympathy in the affliction his family 
and city had suffered by his death but also testified in suitable 
resolutions their high appreciation of his services and his per- 
sonal worth. The District Court even, at the suggestion of 
its presiding Judge, passed resolutions recognizing his pre- 
eminent services as one of the founders of the city and great- 
est promoters of its welfare. 

Capitol Lodge, of which he was a member and which had re- 
ceived its charter from the Grand Lodge of Iowa (1857), not 
only attended his funeral and conducted the services, but paid a 
suitable tribute to the memory of their distinguished brother. 

He died February 13th, 1880, lacking but three months of 
being seventy-six years of age, living through three-fourths 
of the most eventful century in the world’s history, all of 
whose progressive movements he had witnessed and in some 
of the most prominent taken an active part. 

He not only lent his son to the service of his country in an 
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important military capacity but he also served her with equal 
fidelity as chief surgeon of the First Nebraska Regiment, in 
which his skill as a physician, his knowledge of men and his 
wise counsel proved of essential value. When one who has 
so long and so prominently moved among us has passed away 
the living feel that a vacancy has been created which may 
never be supplied. 

One who knew him and loved him well, bore this tribute 
to his memory in view of the opening grave that was to 
receive his mortal remains: 

«He moved among us in the eyes of all a great figure: his 
outward form proclaimed the man; his grave countenance, his 
noble bearing, his venerable aspect, his measured tread, his 
dignified modes of action and of speech, commanded the 
attention and compelled the respect of all. He was beautiful 
in old age, beautiful as the soft light of the mellow glorious 
autumn with the garnered fruits of a well spent life, and the 
children and grandchildren who bear and shall carry on to 
future years the name he illustrates, he awaits the end, the 
inevitable end that comes to all, and when it comes who shall 
mourn?’ Sorrow for him whose years are not full nor his 
services done, but rejoice with the man full of years, of ser- 
vice and of honors whovhas filled the measure of human life. 
To him shall not return, 


“ Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn,-. 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or hurnan face divine,” 


but upon his intellectual comprehension, upon his mind and 
heart, the light of Heaven shall never cease to shine.” 
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a HENRY DODGE. 
V. 


GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF WISCONSIN, AS ORIGINALLY CONSTI- 
TUTED, INCLUDING THE PRESENT STATES OF WISCONSIN, IOWA, 
MINNESOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI 
RIVER, AND NORTH DAKOTA EAST OF THE MIS- 

SOURI AND WHITE EARTH RIVERS, 1836-8 


T HAS been shown in the first chapter of this Memoir 
(Record, October, 1889, pp. 354-9) that Henry 
Dodge advocated the establishment of a new Ter- 

ritorial Government west of Lake Michigan, separate from 

Michigan Territory, in 1829, and that he continued his efforts 

for that object until the Black Hawk War, when he was 

occupied afterwards in military service for four years 

The opening of what is now a portion of southern Wis- 
consin and of what is now the eastern portion of Iowa to 
settlement on the first day of June, 1833, was consequent 
upon the treaties made with the Winnebagoes and with the 
Sacs and Foxes, September 15th and 21st, 1832. A great 
rush of settlers to those lands immediately followed, and the 
demand for a new territorial organization was intensified. 

The vast country between the Mississippi and Missouri 
and White Earth rivers, lying between the State of Mis- 
souri and the British line, had first been part of the District 
of Louisiana, then of the Territory of Louisiana, and after- 
wards of the Territory of Missouri, as they were succes- 
sively organized by Congress in 1804, 1805, and 1812, but 
all territorial government over that region had lapsed upon 
the admission of the State of Missouri into the Union in 
1820, so that the pioneers of Iowa found themselves in a 
condition of “political orphanage.” For more than a year 
they had no laws but what they made for themselves by 
virtue of “squatter sovereignty,” as such authority was 
termed at a later day. To remedy the matter, Congress 
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‘by act of June 28th, 1834, attached the region to the Terri- 
tory of Michigan “for temporary government,” and extended 
the laws of that Territory over it. Under an act of the 
Sixth Legislative Council of that Territory, September 6th, 
1834, the original counties of Dubuque and Des Moines 
were organized, the boundary between them being a line 
drawn due west from-the foot of Rock Island; courts were 
established, and those counties elected each two members of 
the Seventh and last Legislative Council of Michigan Terri- 
tory, and also participated with Brown, Milwaukee, Iowa, 
and Crawford counties in what is now the State of Wisconsin, 
in an election for delegate to Congress from that Territory. 
At the semi-centennial of Iowa, held at Burlington, June rst, 
1883, the Hon. George W. Jones recalled with pride the fact 
that he received at that election all the votes of Des Moines 
County for delegate save six. He had been put in nomination 
for the office upon motion of Augustus C. Dodge at a meeting 
of citizens of Iowa County, held at Mineral Point, May 23d, 
1835. The other principal candidates were James D. Doty, 
Morgan L. Martin, and William Woodbridge. Mr. Jones was 
elected, and his skilful and energetic action in the Congress of 
1835-6, was largely instrumental in securing the final passage 
of a law creating the Territory of Wisconsin. A memorial on 
the subject was presented to Congress on the 30th of March, 
1836, from the Seventh Legislative Council of Michigan Ter- 
ritory, which met at Green Bay, January 1-15, 1836. It 
‘stated the necessity of the case as follows: 


Thrown of by Michigan in the formation of her new State, without an act- 
ing governor to enforce the fragments of the laws under which we live, without 
a competent civil jurisdiction to give security to our lives and property, we 
ask the intervention of. the national aid to give us a new and efficient political 
existence. It had been decided by the Federal Courts that the population 
west of the Mississippi are not within its jurisdiction, and, presuming such 
decision to be correct, the monstrous anomaly was presented that ten or twelve 
thousand freemen, citizens of the United States, living in its territory, should 
be unprotected in their lives and their property by its courts of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, which was unparallelled in the annals of republican legis- 
lation. 
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The action of Congress was complicated and delayed by dif- 
ficulties connected with the admission of Michigan as a State, 
there being on hand a dispute as to boundary with the State 
of Ohio, and by the fact that the admission of Michigan was 
coupled with that of Arkansas, according to the then popular 
fad that to preserve the balance of power a free State and a 
slave State must come into the Union together; now Arkan- 
sas was not only a slave State, but worse, its constitution 
forbade emancipation. It was hard to overcome the abhor- 
rence which this provision excited among generous minds in 
the free States. 

Some letters of the Hon. George W. Jones, which are pre- 
served in the manuscript collections of the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society, afford inside views of Congress and of President 
Jackson at this period. 


To Thomas P. Burnett, Prairte du Chien: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13th, 1836. 

I have still a lively hope that our Territorial Bill will pass. Horner will be 
nominated for Secretary of the Territory, and I have only to hope for his 
rejection by the Senate, for which I shall make a bold and fearless effort. The 
President told me the other day that there would be a thousand applicants for 
the offices of our Territory. There is scarcely a day that I am not asked for 
my feeble influence in favor of some rascally office-hunter from this District 
or some State. I assure you I have become so disgusted with the hungry 
wolves that I cannot treat them with common civility. I hate the sight of 
them, and look upon them as robbers of the dearest rights of my constituents. 
We ought to drive them from our soil if they succeed in stealing our offices. 
What say vou? Senators Linn, Benton, Wright, Talmage, and many other 
members are my warm friends on this subject at least, and I may say others 
generally. 

Lo LT. Ps Burnet, Prarie dw Chie: 
WASHINGTON, TD). C., April roth, 1836. 

Our Territorial Bill will, [ have little doubt, become a law this week, it hav- 
ing been returned to the Senate with amendments from the H. R. The Bill is 
not exactly in the shape you wished as to the election of Governor, etc., for 
the reason that the Memorial was received too late to effect the objects with- 
out endangering the passage of the Bill itself. It is decidedly the best law of 
the kind ever passed, and I am gratified at the reflection that it will be so 
looked upon and hailed by the people for whose benefit it was framed. Judge 
Clayton, of Delaware, has proven himself a most valuable friend to me, and I 
am happy to inform you that [ have many distinguished friends here who are 
disposed to render service to me. 
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My duties here have been by far more arduous than I had any idea of, and I 
shall have much cause for rejoicing even if 1 accomplish no other act of Con- 
gress for our benefit than the Territorial Bill. This would be glory enough 
for one year, but I will not stop here in efforts to serve the country to which I 
am so warmly attached. 

General Dodge, if he wishes, will be our Governor; Horner, our Secretary, 
unless I can procure his rejection by the Senate. It is shameful that any 
other than our own citizens should fill our offices. I am told Col.-Daniels, 
Irwin, and Moreli (of Michigan) are to be our Judges. I tell you as I have 
told them, Horner, and everybody, and in every place, I go for Wisconsin and 
her citizens before the world. But, sir, we have no votes to give for President, 
and are not worth pleasing. These office-seekers are strongly recommended, 
and it is a difficult matter, as the President told me, to get over the importuni- 
ties of his numerous political influential friends who have their friends to 
please. 

Mr. Bailly arrived here day before yesterday, Gen. Dodge expected daily. 
I will send you the * Territorial Declaration of Indepet:dence” in a day or two. 


To T. P. Burnett, Prairie du Chien: 
WASHINGTON, April 30th, 1836. 

The Bill has become a law, and in pursuance with its provisions the Presi- 
dent has nominated Gen. Dodge for Governor, which nomination was a few 
moments since unanimously consented to by the Senate [he received the 
highest compliments from Col. Benton and Mr. Preston]; John S. Horner, 
of Virginia, for Secretary, to which I of course objected, and protested against, 
and which I hope to see the Senate reject, although I do not expect to succeed. 
I will communicate to the Senate the proceedings of the Council and a state- 
ment of my own. The President told me sometime since that he would 
nominate him, and therefore I did not name you for that office. Col. Charles 
Dunn, of Ilinois, who was in our Sac War, and was wounded, as our Chief 
Justice; Wm. C. Frazer, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa., every way qualified, with 
David Irwin, of Virginia, as Associate Judges; W. W. Chapman, of Burling- 
ton, Des Moines County, for Attorney, and Capt. Francis Gehon, of Pennsyl- 
vania, for Marshal. : 

I presented to the President in person, and in black and white, your name 
for an appointment of Judge with the unanimous recommendation of the 
Legislative Council. He was sorely beset from all quarters for all our offices, 
and although I protested against the appointment of any but our own citizens 
I was not gratified except as to but three. In making the selections from 
abroad, however, the President permitted me to have my preference in every 
case except as to Horner, who had received a promise when he went to Michi- 
gan, and Irwin’s, which was made solely to gratify Messrs. Rives, senator, 
and Garland and Beall, representatives, from Virginia, who plead warmly for 
him on account of his numerous family and friends in Virginia, who had to be 
gratified at your and our expense, and for the sake, as they aver, of our cause 
in Virginia. JI am mortified, I assure you, that I could not succeed, for you 
against this man who has shown he has no good feeling for our Territory, and 
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been wholly neglectful of his duty to us for the last four years. He will be 
my enemy, as will Meeker, who is still here endeavoring to serve him and 
himself, but I shall do what I believe to be my duty to my constitutents, 
regardless of such fellows as they. 

I could have succeeded for you but for the interference of Irwin, who 
claimed to be one of our citizens, and was so considered by the President, 
though I denied it to the President, as does Judge Doty with me, and so I 
informed Irwin before he left when courting me for my influence. I have 
personally nothing against him or Mr. Horner,but I know they have neglected 
their duty to us, and therefore I opposed and will continue to oppose their 
appointment to our offices. I have done my duty to my country, to my 
friends and constituents, and my conscience whispers peace. 

[After regrets as to Mr. Burnett’s course against Mr. Cass, then Secretary 
of War.] Gov. Cass has been particularly attentive to my business since my 
arrival here, treats me with great kindness. 

I regret that my “Territorial Bill” should not be satisfactory to you or any 
of.my constituents or friends, and particularly am surprised at your objection 
to the provision as to the Assembly on account of its being composed of two 
bodies and your preference for one. This is the feature I most prided myself 
on, as it was the most democratic of all clauses in it. You certainly blame me 
wrongfully there and upon the whole you are mistaken as to the Bill’s being a 
“poor one.” It is admitted by all members of Congress and other persons 
to be decidedly the best and most liberal ever passed for any Territory by this 
Government. The Governor, too, under this Ordinance, is made a constituent 
part of the Assembly, as the Committee unanimously agreed, upon my expres- 
sing a wish to disconnect him from the Council. He will not sit in that body, 
but will swear in the Council, and approve or veto bills. It is understood 
that the Assembly and Governor by law, or if they please by Commissioners, 
will locate and establish the seat of Government. 

Col. Johnson was anxious for your appointment, and went with me to the 
President on the subject. 

Present my respects to Gen. Street, and say that the House has agreed to 
appropriate twenty thousand dollars for holding treaties, and forty thousand 
dollars to remove the Winnebagoes west of the Mississippi. Ill watch the 
Bill in the Senate. 


To promote a better understanding and a better state of 
feeling on the part of his old friend Mr. Burnett, as to the 
Hon. Lewis Cass, Gov. Dodge addressed him the following 


letter: 
WASHINGTON CiTy, May 14th, 1836. 

It is certainly not my wish to interfere in matters that do not immediately 
concern me. When, however, I think there exists a misunderstanding between 
gentlemen with whom I am friendly, and when harmony and good feeling 
can be restored between them without compromitting the honor or integrity 
of either gentleman, I have always felt desirous to interpose my kind offices 
to effect that desirable object. 
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The Secretary of Wart disavows having directly or indirectly injured you in 
word or deed. Let me ask you, as the mutual friend of you both, to say 
nothing further on the subject until I see you. The Secretary has evinced 
the most friendly disposition in supporting the best interests of the new Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin. We have much to ask from the General Government, 
and I think it a matter of duty as well as sound policy to observe a friendly 
and conciliatory course towards the constituted authorities at Washington. 

I hope you will not consider for a moment that I wish to dictate to you the 
course you should pursue; that is not the case. I have entertained the most 
friendly regard for you from the commencement of our acquaintance, and it 
is not my wish to interfere in any way between gentlemen except to produce 
harmony and good feeling between them without compromitting the honor 
of either, when in my power to do so. 

I shall leave this place for Baltimore this evening, and hope to arrive in the 
Territory by the middle of June. I should be much pleased to see you early 
after my arrival and my friends in that country generally. 


In addition to his executive duties, the Governor was made 
Superintendent of Indian affairs. His appointment was for 
three years, and his annual salary was two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


Henry Dodge took the prescribed oath of office at Mineral 
Point on the 4th of July, 1836. It was the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Nation’s birthday, and the event was blended with a 
patriotic celebration by the people of the mining region. The 
Governor had been invited to a similar celebration and to a 
public dinner on the same day at Dubuque. His old friends 
at that place said: “He has been our leader through two 
Indian wars, and is now Governor of the Territory and Super- 
intendent of the various Indian nations in the northwest. His 
great experience as a frontier-man and Indian-fighter had 
pointed him out for these responsible stations.” (Dubuque, 
1855, by L. H. Langworthy, p. 46.) 

Pursuant to the fourth section of the organic law, the Gov- 
ernor ordered a census of the different counties to be taken 
by the sheriffs. The returns showed a total population of 
22,218, divided as follows: 


Brown’ Countyg ign. et sina. 
Crawtord: County a. nan nnenuy = Gna 854 
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lowa Reunit preterit dan, HP rev ees \Eyea4 
MilayaukseaC ounty cin otto hick 2, 893 
East of the Mississippi river, . 11,687 
Pesnyipines County. 82 6c. oeksas eee owaiee 
Drbuguercounty, a so. a a eee 
West of the Mississippi river, . . 10,531 


On the gth of September the Governor issued a proclama- 
tion apportioning the members of the Council and of the 
House of Representatives to the several counties, seven 
members of the Council and fourteen of the House to the 
counties east of the Mississippi, and six members of the Coun- 
cil and twelve of the House to the counties west of the Missis- 
sippi, and ordering an election to be held on the second Mon- 
day in October, and also calling the members then elected to 
convene at Belmont, Iowa County, on the 25th of October in a © 
Legislative Assembly. It was also directed that a delegate 
to Congress should be chosen at the same time, when the 
Hon. George W. Jones was chosen. 

As the population of the Territory had come from nearly 
every part of the Republic, so nearly the whole Union was 
represented in the Legislative Assembly. Of the thirty-nine 
members, twenty-five represented in the places of their nativ- 
ity ten of the original States, to-wit: eight were natives of 
Pennsylvania, five of New York, three of Massachusetts, two 
of Virginia, two of South Carolina, and one each of New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, North Carolina, and Georgia. Of 
the remainder, four were natives of Kentucky, four of Ten- 
nessee, one each of Vermont, Ohio, and Illinois, and three 
were natives of Ireland. 

Iowa County had then the largest population of any county 
east of the Mississippi river, and the Assembly was convened 
at a new town within its limits, called Belmont, which occu- 
pied a commanding position upon the principal thoroughfare 
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of the region, that led from Mineral Point to Galena, Ill <A 
building was prepared for the accommodation of the Assem- 
bly, a picture of which is here given: 


CAPITOL OF WISCONSIN TERRITORY, 1836—AT BELMONT, IowA CouNnrTy. 


In this primitive structure the Governor administered the 
oath of office to the members of the Assembly, and on the 
second day of the session delivered his message to the Houses 
jointly assembled. The views he presented upon the all- 
important subject of the public lands and upon the tenantry 
system are pertinent after the lapse of more than half a cen- 
tury to discussions now current. The Governor said: 


. The actual settlers on the public lands have brought this Territory into 
notice and have been the means of producing a large amount in the treasury 
of the United States. [The reference is to rents from mining lands.| The 
public lands were intended for the benefit of the actual settler who depends 
alone on the soil for support. ‘The policy of the Government in granting pre- 
emption rights to actual settlers has grown with the growth and strengthened 
with the strength of the western country, It is a policy wise and just. The 
relation of landlord and tenant should never exist in this country; it is con- 
trary to the spirit of our free institutions; and surely the representatives of a 
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great and enlightened people will shield the actual settler and his family from 
the avaricious grasp of the speculator. From the present state of the U.S. 
treasury it would seem there could be no necessity for selling the public lands 
to the actual settler at the high price of one dollar and a quarter an acre; in 
justice, the price should be reduced and graduated according to the value of 
the land. 

The Governor also recommended memorials to Congress 
for appropriations to remove the obstructions to navigation at 
the rapids in the Mississippi river, for the improvement of the 
navigation of Rock river, for the survey of Fox river, for the 
construction of harbors and light-houses on Lake Michigan, 
for a donation of land to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from the Mississippi through the mining country to Lake 
Michigan, and for the donation of one township of land for 
the establishment of an academy for the education of youth. 

The most exciting question before the Assembly was the 
location of the seat of government. Upon this question the 
Governor assured the members of the Assembly in advance 
that he would not interpose the power given him by the 
organic act to negative their action. In closing his message 
he said: 


I deem it proper to state that my assent will be given to its location at any 
point where a majority of the representatives of the people agree it will best 
promote the public good. 

In expectation that the new Territory would continue to 
extend over both sides of the Mississippi river for an indefinite 
period, some speculators had pitched upon a beautiful site on 
the east bank of that river, about twenty miles below the 
mouth of the Wisconsin river, for its capital, and named it 
Cassville, after the Hon. Lewis Cass. Peru, Dubuque, and 
Bellevue, on the west bank of the Mississippi, also had their 
advocates. But the surprising growth of the country west of 
the Mississippi had already suggested the probability of an 
early division of the Territory, and, as this became more 
obvious, a central situation between the Mississippi and Lake 
Michigan in the country of the Four Lakes was selected, and 
Madison was chosen as the capital with a proviso under 
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which the next session and also a special session of the First 
Legislative Assembly of Wisconsin Territory were held at 
Burlington in Des Moines County. 

James D. Doty, afterwards a Governor of the Territory, 
‘and Stevens T. Mason, the first Governor of the State of 
Michigan, were the proprietors of the town of Madison; the 
former was reported as distributing lots among members of 
the Assembly and their friends, to influence votes. There 
were also bids for votes from other places. 

The spirit of the occasion appears in some remarks by a 
member from Des Moines County, David R. Chance, upon 
the bill to make Madison the capital, November 26th, 1836: 


Mr. Chaiyman:—I have waited patiently ’till the doctors and lawyers get 
through, to make a speech on the location of the seat of government. I 
was raised in the wilds of Illinois, and used to wear a leather hunting shirt 
and sleep under a buffalo rug. I was edicated in the woods. The early part 
of my life was spent in tracking Indians; but it is harder tracking these gentle- 
men. I have been watching to get the hang of the question, and now I think 
I have it. It is slang and ridicule. Mr. Chairman, we are honest men from 
Des Moines; we are not here to be bought or sold. When I left home, my 
intention was to locate the seat of government in the east of the Mississippi 
and divide the Territory with the river. If they did not wish to divide, I 
meant to sustain the place selected by the executive, Belmont. We said to the 
delegation on the east, fix your place, and we go for it. In the meantime, 
behold, a beast appeared from the east, having six heads and twelve horns. 
[Six voters for Fon du Lac and $12,000]. Then I looked to the west, and 
behold another beast exercising all the power of the first beast, with six heads 
and eight horns. [Six voters for Dubuque’ and $8,o00.| "Then I said to the 
boys, look out for snakes! The delegation from Des Moines refusing to bow 
down to the beast, its friends cry out, ‘“Boons, bargaining and selling! perjury, 
day of judgment!” 


The final vote, after a stormy debate of three days, was 
seven to six in the Council, fifteen to ten in the House. All 
the members from Des Moines County voted for the bill; all 
the members from Dubuque County voted against it. The 
course of events abundantly justified the action of the Assem- 


1 Early in the session the Governor, Secretary Horner, and a number of 
members of the Legislative Assembly visited Dubuque and were handsomely 
entertained. David R. Chance and George W. Teas, members from Des 
Moines County, preached in the Methodist church. “A creed audience 
gave profound attention to the thrilling discourses of these worthy ministers 
and legislators.”—Dubuque Wisitor, Nov. 9th, 1836. 
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bly, and for more than half a century the people of Wisconsin 
within the limits given it in 1838 as a Territory, and in 1848 
as a State, have had universal ‘satisfaction with the location of 
their capital, which is confessedly one of the most beautiful in 
all the States. 

There was some soreness over the result at Dubuque. 
Even the Governor had not escaped aspersion. Stephen 
Hempstead, afterwards the second Governor of the State of 
Iowa, charged him in the Dudbugue Visitor with convening 
the Legislature at Belmont from interested motives. The 
imputation had no warrant whatever, and John Atchison, of 
Galena, the proprietor of Belmont, published a certificate that 
Henry Dodge had no interest in the city of Belmont at the 
time of its location, nor has any since, and that there was no 
concert or understanding between them as to the place of 
meeting of the General Assembly. The story was long cur- 
rent that after the settlement of the matter, Judge Doty called 
upon Governor Dodge, and said to him with bland smile, in 
his usual complaisant manner, that it would give him great 
pleasure to present him with a deed of a few lots in the new 
capital of Wisconsin. At once the Governor sprang to his 
feet, and rising to his full height, with right hand clenched 
and lifted up, giving emphasis to his words, he gave Judge 
Doty the indignant rebuff: “Judge Doty, when I want any 
lots in Madison, I will call on you, sir.” 

At this session an act was passed dividing the county of Des 
Moines into the counties of Lee, Van Buren, Des Moines, 
Henry, Louisa, Musquitine, and Cook. With the exception 
of the last named, these counties as thus constituted remain 
component parts of Iowa, with some changes of their bound- 
aries. Cook County was attached to Musquitine for judicial 
purposes. It was named for Ira Cook, one of its early set- 
tlers, whose sons Ebenezer and John P. came to eminence 
and honor among the public men of Iowa. In 1837, at the 
next session of the Legislative Assembly, a portion of it with 
a portion of the original County of Dubuque was made a new 
county under the name of Scott. 
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As Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the Territory, Gov- 
ernor Dodge was charged with composing difficulties between 
the different tribes, keeping them both at peace with each 
other and with the United States, and making treaties with 
them for cessions of land. In this work his duties were ardu- 
ous and of great responsibility and importance, and of similar 
service in the settlement of the northwest with those at an 
earlier day of William Henry Harrison, Governor of Indian 
Territory, Lewis Cass, Governor of Michigan Territory, and 
William Clark, Governor of Missouri Territory. With the 
exception of the twenty-two thousand white persons found to 
be living, by the census taken in August, 1836, in six counties, 
the occupants of the Territory at the the time of its organiza- 
tion and the masters of the soil were the redmen of the Win- 
nebagoes, the Sacs and Foxes, the Menominees, the Chip- 
pewas, the Sioux, the Pottawattamies, the Iowas, and other 
tribes, who were scattered over its wide area. 

On the 3d of September, 1836, Governor Dodge met the 
chiefs and headmen of the Menominee nation, at Cedar Point, 
on Fox river, near Green Bay, and concluded a treaty for the 
purchase of more than four million acres lying along the 
Wolf, the Menominee, the Fox, and the Wisconsin rivers, 
embracing valuable pine lands. This treaty opened those 
lands to lumbermen, and led to the establishment of one of 
the great industries of Wisconsin. A few saw mills had 
been erected previously under special permits from the War 
Department. As a result of this treaty the whole region 
became alive with mills, and in the course of a few years the 
vast prairies of Illinois, lowa, and Missouri began to be dotted 
over with houses and barns built from the lumber of the Wis- 
consin pineries. Oshkosh was the principal of the chiefs with 
whom the treaty was concluded. The Governor said to him 
that he was glad the Indians had submitted to his wishes, and 
made a treaty to cede part of their lands. .He assured them 
that their great father, the President, would always protect 
the Indians like his own children, and hold their hands in his. 
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On the 27th of September, 1836, Governor Dodge held a 
convention with the chiefs, braves, and principal men of the 
Sac and Fox tribe of Indians, at Davenport, in which they 
relinquished to the United States all their interest in the strip 
of land between that part of the original western boundary 
line of the State of Missouri which ran due north from the 
mouth of the Kansas river, and the Missouri river. He was 
the first to call attention to the expediency of attaching that 
strip to the State of Missouri.1 He was now instrumental in 
forwarding his own suggestion, which had been promptly 
taken up by his half-brother, Senator Linn, and by Senator 
Benton, and had met with the sanction of Congress. The 
relation of the “Platte Purchase,” as it was called, to the 
political condition of the country at that period, is the subject 
of an instructive chapter by Senator Benton in his “Thirty 
Years View,” I, 626=7. 

On the following day, September 28th, 1836, Governor 
Dodge made a treaty with the same Indians} by which they 
relinquished to the United States the four hundred sections of 
land lying along the Iowa river, which they had ‘held under 
the treaty of September 21st, 1832; the Indians agreeing to 
remove from off said lands by November Ist, 1836. An eye 
witness gave the following description of the scene: 

The two bands of Foxes (Wapello’s and Powesheik’s) were camped on the 
west side of the Mississippi on the slope of the bluffs opposite Rock Island. 
At a distance the encampment looked quite picturesque, as the Indians arrayed 
in their showy green or red blankets flitted about the bulrush and bark tents, 
their horses browsing on the bluff tops; the scene appeared like a picture of 
an Arab encampment. A nearer view showed the dirty paraphernalia of skin- 
ing, jerking meat, and cooking, around the tents. 

About half a mile above this encampment, nearer the river bank, on a kind 
of promontory, were the more neatly arranged tents of the Sacs, in the form 
ot a crescent. Above them, fronting the hollow of the crescent, was the 


Council Lodge. At one end was Governor Dodge, Captain Boone, Lt. Lea, 
General Street,? and the Indian traders; on the east side of the Council House 


1 Record for April, 1892, p. 253. Switzler’s History of Missouri, pp. 229-231. 
2 General Street was now Indian Agent of the Sacs and Foxes, and was 
stationed at Rock Jsland. He entertained the Governor at his house during 
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were the tawny warriors decked in their finery, the mass of them standing, the 
chiefs and headmen sitting in front, all listening to the propositions of the Gov- 
ernor, and, as each sentence was interpreted to them, signifying their appro- 
ation by the exclamation, “ Hugh!” 

Wapello commands respect amid his apparent indifference and air of non- 
chalance. Appanoose is a blear-eyed, young-looking fellow, talented but 
dissipated. Pashapahoo, the Stabbing Chief, with uncombed, unshorn hair, 
his fierce countenance is rendered hideous by smearing it fantastically with 
black. 

Keokuk is of noble countenance, fine contour, tall and portly, yet not corpu- 
lent; his chest, shoulders, and right arm bare, save a necklace of bear’s claws, 
and a large snake skin encircling and pendant from his right arm. His left 
arm passing through the folds of his blanket brought the blanket close to his 
form without checking the freedom of his left arm. In the left hand he 
sported a fine Pongee silk handkerchief. The snake skin was lined with some 
rich material, and had little bells attached to it, giving a tinkling sound at 
every gesture that added grace and impressiveness to his elocution. He 
advanced with stately step, the trappings of his white buckskin leggings, half- 
concealing, half-disclosing, set off his finely formed and comparatively small 
foot to advantage. He advanced to the Governor’s stand and shook hands 
with him. Then, falling back half a dozen steps, with eyes fixed on the Gov- 
ernor, he began his speech. As he advanced, his broad and massive chest 
swelled with the force of thought and feeling, and his voice rang clear as a 
trumpet. Fluent in words, he was energetic and graceful in action.! 


George Catlin, the painter, who, it will be remembered, 
was with Governor Dodge in his Dragoon Campaign of 1834, 
has recorded his impressions of the scene: 


We reached Rock Island (descending the Mississippi from the St. Peters) 
luckily in time to see the parades and forms of a savage community transfer- 
ring the rights and immunities of their natural soil to the insatiable grasp of 
pale-faced voracity. Our neat little “dug out” by the aid of our paddles 
brought my travelling companion and myself in safety to this place, where we 
found the river, the shores, and the plains contiguous, alive and vivid with 
plumes, with spears, and war-clubs of the yelling redmen. We were just in 
time to see the conclusion of the Treaty. It was signed yesterday. This day 
is one of revels and amusements, war parades and dances. The whole of the 


the Council. In a letter of July 24th, 1836, to T. P. Burnett, he said: “Gov- 
ernor Dodge has instructions about a treaty with the Sacs and Foxes. They 
believe he can do what he pleases with red or white men. The Indians went to 
the buffalo hunt about eleven days past. They came to the island and stayed 
one day only. All are gone that could muster a gun and a horse, or even a 
horse and a good bow and arrows. Some prefer the bow and arrow.” 


1 Col. John H. Sullivan, Zanesville Gazette, Ohio, October, 1836. Western 
Star, Lebanon, Ohio, November, 1836. 
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Sacs and Foxes are gathered here; their appearance is thrilling and pleasing, 
They have sold so much land that they have the luxuries of life to a consider- 
able degree — may be considered rich, are elated — carrying themselves much 
above the humbled manners of most of the semi-civilized tribes whose heads 
hang and droop in poverty and despair. 

Keokuk was the principal speaker. Black Hawk was present. The poor 
dethroned monarch looked like an object of pity. With an old frock coat and 
brown hat on, a cane in his hand; he stood the whole time outside of the 
group in dismal silence, his sons by his side, also his quondam aid-de-camp, 
Nahpope, and the prophet (White Cloud). They were not allowed to speak, 
nor sign the Treaty. Nahpope, however, arose, and commenced a speech on 
Temperance! but Governor Dodge ordered him to sit down, as out of order. 

After the Treaty was signed, Governor Dodge addressed a sensible talk to 
the chiefs and braves, and ended by requesting them to move their families 
and property from this tract within a month, to make room for the whites. 
This created some excitement, but the chiefs and braves soon broke into a 
hearty laugh, which one of them explained: ‘My father, we have to laugh; 
we require no time to move; we have left the lands already, and sold our wig- 
wams to Chemokemons (white men), some for one hundred dollars, some for 
two hundred dollars. -There are already four hundred Chemokemons on the 
land, and several hundred more are moving in; and three days before we 
came away one Chemokemon sold his wigwam to another for two thousand 
dollars to build a great town.) 


Governor Dodge had been brought into close relations with 
the Winnebagoes from his first coming to the mining region 
in 1827. We have seen the treacherous part that many of 
them assumed in the Black Hawk War, and the difficulty he 
experienced when Major of the U.S. Rangers in securing 
their observance of the treaty made at the close of that war 
by which they agreed to remove from the country south and 
east of the Wisconsin river and the Fox river of Green Bay 
before June tst, 1833. Their removal from the whole country 
east of the Mississippi was now earnestly desired, and in hope 
of inducing them to sell their remaining lands north and west 
of the Wisconsin river, Governor Dodge summoned their 
chiefs and headmen'‘to a council at Fort Winnebago at the 
time of their payment in October, 1836. The traders and 
half-breeds all the way from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien 
came with them. Pierre Pauquette, an accomplished half- 


1 Catlin’s North American Indians, IJ, 207-9, 216, 217. Smithsonian Report, 
1885, Part 2, pp. 525-6. 
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breed, a man of remarkable adroitness and skill, who had 
served with the Governor in the Black Hawk War, used his 
influence adversely, and the Winnebagoes refused to sell. In 
his exultation at defeating the sale he became intoxicated, and 
lost his life in a drunken broil at the hands of a son of Whirling 
Thunder. The next year Governor Dodge induced the Win- 
nebago chiefs to visit- Washington where they made a treaty 
of sale; but it was charged that they had been unduly influ- 
enced, and the removal of the Indians was long embarrassed 
and delayed. Many refused to leave, falling upon their knees, 
kissing the ground, moaning and crying at the graves of their 
fathers; and when transported by military authority west of 
the Mississippi, some found their way back. Yellow Thunder 
was of the number. He inquired at the land office at Min- 
eral Point whether Indians could enter land, and on being 
told that there was no law against it, he entered forty acres, 
and secured a homestead, declaring that he was going to be 
a white man, and there he spent the rest of his days. In 
1844, Dandy, another chief who refused to be removed, was 
brought before Governor Dodge, who expostulated with him 
on his making so much trouble in the matter. Whereupon 
Dandy took a Bible from his bosom, and asked the Governor 
if that was a good book. In reply the Governor wanted to 
know where he got that book. Dandy answered that if the 
Governor would answer his question, he would tell him. Then 
the Governor said it was a good book,, that he could have no 
better one in his hand. “Now if a man would do all that was 
in that book,” asked Dandy, “could any more be required of 
him” The Governor anwered, “No.” Then Dandy said: 
“Now look that book all through, and if you find in it that 
Dandy ought to be removed by the Government to Turkey 
river, then I will go right off; but if you do not find it, I will 
never go there to stay.” And Dandy kept his word. Though 
set on horseback, his legs fastened with ox-chains under the 
horse’s belly, and though at another time the corporal who 
had him in charge was obliged to carry him on his back, 


—¥ 
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Dandy succeeded in effecting his escape, and secured a safe 
retreat on one of the bold bluffs on the west bank of the Wis- 
consin river, where he lived for nearly thirty years, until he 
died in June, 1870, at the age of about seventy-seven years.! 
In the summer of 1837, Governor Dodge held a council 
with the chiefs of the Chippewa and Sioux Indians, at Fort 
Snelling, to promote peace and friendship between those tribes 
who were in constant feuds and wars with one another and to 
procure from them cessions of land. The young braves of 
both tribes mingled in friendly sports and games with each 
other. A valuable cession was secured from the Chippewas, 
covering the great pine forests of the St. Croix valley, and a 
deputation of Sioux proceeded to Washington and concluded 
a treaty by which they ceded to the United States all their 
land east of the Mississippi and all their islands in that river. 
J. N. Nicollet, the eminent geological explorer, was present 
at the treaty with the Chippewas, and a witness to it. Ver- 
planck Van Antwerp was Secretary to the Commission. 
After hearing the proposals of Governor Dodge, one of the 
Chippewa chiefs, Aish-ke-bo-ko-ke, the Flat Mouth, said: 


My father, your children are willing to let you have the lands, but wish to 
reserve the privilege of making sugar from the trees, and taking fish from the 
lakes and rivers. It is hard to give up the Jand. Ft will remain and cannot 
be destroyed. But you may cut the trees, and others will grow up. 

My father, you know we cannot live deprived of lakes and rivers. There is 
some game on the land yet, and for that we wish to remain. Sometimes we 
scrape the trees and eat the bark. The Great Spirit above made all the earth, 
and causes it to produce that which enables us to live. Yes, the Great Spirit 
placed us on this land, and we want some benefit from the sale of it. If we 
can derive none, we will not sell it. What I say is the language of the chiefs. 

I have heard many things said: that we were going to put out the fires of 
the white man, to send the white traders away. I know nothing about it; and 
when I speak it is not with honey in my mouth. ' 

My father, your children are rejoiced to see the agents here to-day, one of 
whom is to live on Lake Superior, the other on the Mississippi, to keep peace 
in the country. Weare pleased that our young men, women and children 
may go home with their hearts glad. 

We will wait to hear what you offer us for our lands, and then make you 


our answer. 
a ——_—wo — 


1Wis. His. Coll., VII, 364-5, 393-4. 
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Ma-ghe-ga-bo, a Chippewa warrior, highly painted in red, 
hair hanging down his shoulders, a coronet of feathers of the 
bald eagle placed by the chiefs on his head, medals around 
his neck, advanced towards the Governor with a map before 
him, and, pointing with his finger, said: 


My father, this is the country which is the home of your children. When 
we first met, we smoked. and shook hands together. Four times we have 
gone through the same ceremony. I stand here to represent the chiefs of the 
different bands of my nation, and to tell you that we agree to sell you the Jand 
you want. 

My father, in all the country we sell vou, we wish to hald on to that which 
gives us life, the streams and lakes where we fish and the tree from which we 
make sugar. 

I have but a few words to say; but they are the words of the chiefs, and 
very important. The Being who created us made us naked. He gave you 
and your people knowledge and power to live well. Not so with us: we have 
to cover ourselves with moss and rotten wood, and you must show your gen- 
erosity towards us. 

The chiefs will now show you the tree we wish to preserve. Here is a 
branch of it. Every time the leaf falls from it we will count as ome winter 
passed. If vou offer us money and goods, we will take both. You see me 
count my fingers. Every finger counts ten. For so many years we wish you 
to pay us an annuity; after that our grand-children who will have grown up 
can speak for themselves. My father, take the lands you ask from us. 

Our chiefs have good hearts. Our women have brought their half-breeds 
among us. They are poor, and we wish them provided for, and their children. 
We wish you to select a place for them on this river, where they may live and 
raise their children, and have the joys of life. Once more, we recommend 
our half-breeds to your kindness. 

(Taking the Governor by the hand) I will not let go your hand until I have 
counted the number of our villages. The Great Spirit first made the earth 
thin and light; It has now become heavier. We do not wish to disappoint 
you and our great father beyond the mountains in the object you had in com- 
ing here. We therefore grant you the land vou want from us. 


While Governor Dodge was thus engaged in securing new 
cessions of land from the Indians, the settlement and improve- 
ment of those portions of the Territory which were open to 
the white people went forward with a rapidity unprecedented 
in western history. The rich and fertile soil, the salubrity of 
the climate, and the facilities for reaching the Territory by 
Lake Michigan on the east and by the Mississippi river which 
intersected it, attracted emigration from every part of the 
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‘United States and from Europe. Before township or section 
lines were fixed by Government surveys, the settlers held 
their claims under rules and regulations which themselves 
made, and they adjudicated disputes and contentions as to 
claims and boundary lines fairly and justly to the general 
satisfaction. The Hon. Alfred Hebard, a venerable pioneer 
of 1837, says, after the lapse of half a century: 

We took our land by a club law of which I am proud, as I was a judge of 
that law myself, and the results were as good and as near justice as any that 
have ever been enforced in the State. We organized courts and tried cases 
without lawyers, and the decisions were final, fatal, and eternal. Camping in 
the groves that fringed the water-courses, our pioneers lived in cabins made 
of logs, uncleaned of their bark, with doors made of split clap-boards, and 
greased paper for windows. Nothing daunted they saw promise ahead, and 
willing hearts and working hands wasted no time. Kindred circumstances 
begat kindly, social relations, and no new comer, when ready to raise his rude 
cabin home, failed to find strong hands ready and willing to give him the 
needful lift. Then followed the simple spread of coffee and good cheer, more 
enjoyable than any roval banquet or any fashionable luncheon that modern 
society contrives.! 

The settlers relied upon the extension of the pre-emption 
laws to the public lands of the Territory, to make them 
secure in their claims and in their homes, and save them from 
the grasp of speculators. The Legislative Assembly in a 
petition to Congress joined with Governor Dodge in depre- 
cating the relation of landlord and tenant, and an unlimited 
moneyed aristocracy, as “dangerous to civil liberty.” 

The second session of the Assembly convened at Burling- 
ton, November 6th, 1837, in a building that was erected for 
the purpose by an enterprising citizen, the Hon. Jeremiah 
Smith, a member from Des Moines County. He had given 
an assurance to the Assembly at its first session in Belmont 
that he would provide a suitable building for the next session. 
The building stood on Front street, facing the Mississippi 
river, and was occupied by the Assembly until destroyed by 
fire on a bitter cold night, December 13th, 1837. Accommo- 
dations were afterwards provided in small buildings that 


1 Pioneer Law-Makers Association Re-union, 1886, 1890; pp. 33, 59- 
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stood on the southeast and northwest corners of Main and 
Columbia streets, opposite the present court house of Des 
Moines County. The presiding officers of both Houses were 
members from Des Moines County, Arthur B. Inghram being 
President of the Council, and Isaac Leffier, Speaker of the 
House. Governor Dodge delivered his message in person to 
the two Houses assembled in the Representatives Hall. 
Recommending a memorial to Congress for a pre-emption 
law, he said: 

Land was the immediate gift of God to man, and was designed for cultiva- 
tion and improvement, and should cease to be an object of speculation. The 
just and proper policy of the Government would be to reduce the price of the 
public lands, and sell them to the actual settler alone. 

At this session the original County of Dubuque was divided 
and the following counties, which now remain as thus con- 
stituted, were established, viz: Dubuque, Clayton, Jackson, 
Benton, Linn, Jones, Clinton, Johnson, Scott, Delaware, Bu- 
chanan, Cedar, Fayette, Keokuk. An act was passed incor- 
porating a bank at Prairie du Chien, which was disapproved 
by Congress. Six divorces were granted.. The University of 
the Territory of Wisconsin was established at Madison, and 
charters were given for six other institutions of learning in 
places east of the Mississippi, and for ten in places west of 
that river. “The Milwaukee and Rock River Canal Com- 
pany” was incorporated for the construction of a canal con- 
necting Lake Michigan with Rock river. Imprisonment for 
debt, which had existed under the laws of Michigan Territory, 
was abolished. A memorial to Congress was adopted asking 
for a separate territorial government west of the Mississippi 
river. It stated that “the Territory of Wisconsin now con- 
tains fifty thousand inhabitants, one-half of which, at least, 
reside on the west side of that river.” An act was adopted 
providing for another census, which was taken in May, 1838, 
and showed a population of 22,859 west of the Mississippi, 
and 18,149 east of that river. The Assembly adjourned on 
the 20th of January, 1838, and convened again in Burlington, 
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in special session, on the 11th of June.. Meanwhile an act 
was pending in Congress to provide a separate territorial 
government, on the 4th of July, 1838, by the name of Iowa, 
which became a law June 12th, 1838. The special session 
passed an act incorporating the M. E. church of Burlington, 
and made a new apportionment of members of the House of 
Representatives; twelve for the counties east, and fourteen 
for those west of the Mississippi, contingent however upon 
the division of the Territory, in which case the Governor was 
to make an apportionment. When the news of the division 
of the Territory reached Burlington, the Legislative Assem- 
bly adjourned szze de on the 25th of June, 1838. 

The faithful and energetic administration of Governor 
Dodge had won universal approbation. Nowhere was he 
more highly esteemed than by the pioneers west of the Mis- 
sissippi. James G. Edwards, the founder of the Burlington 
fTawk-Fye, voiced their sentiment: “If the division of the 
Territory takes place, we hope Governor Dodge will be 
transferred to the gubernatorial office in lowa. It would be 
more agreeable to the settlers of Iowa to have him for Gov- 
ernor than any other man.’”’—(Fort Madison Patrzot, May 2d, 
1838). The executive office in Burlington was in a building 
still standing, now known as the Harris House, No. 615 
North Main street. 

Burlington. WILLIAM SALTER. 


GOVERNOR KIRKWOOD AS A POET. 


aeag)T’ our earnest request Gov. Kirkwood permits the 
publication in the Recorp of the verses which 
follow, written in the fervor of youth. As the 
Chartist movement, in its day as formidable and 
threatening to the British Monarchy as Fenianism in its time, 
has now been forgotten, we append a short notice of it, taken 
from Johnson’s Encyclopedia, Volume I, page 888. 
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> noticed 


Chartism [so called from “the people’s charter,’ 
below |, a political movement in Great Britain between 1835 
and 1850, in which attempts were made to secure universal 
male suffrage, equal representation, the vote by ballot, annual 
parliaments, the abolition of property qualification for office- 
holders, and the payment of salaries to members of Parliament. 
These changes were demanded in “the people’s charter” 
of 1838. The movement was primarily caused by the suffer- 
ings of the working-classes; and as a whole, the demands of 
the Chartists were reasonable, moderate, and just; but they 
excited the greatest alarm in England, and the movement was 
opposed by force, some of their meetings being fired upon by 
the troops, prominent Chartists being imprisoned, and Parlia- 
ment refusing to entertain their petitions. But various parlia- 
mentary reforms and the repeal of the corn laws in 1846, 
having in a measure relieved the distress of the working- 
classes, Chartism gradually declined. 


ON READING THE PETITION OF THE CHARTISTS OF 
ENGLAND. 
What sound comes over the mighty deep? 
Do the fierce wild winds its bosom sweep? 
Is the demon of death from his whirlwind car 
Scattering woe and death afar? 
Whence that deep sound? Does the earthquake’s shock, 
Shiver and scatter the mountain and rock, 
The castle of noble and cottage of swain, 
Alike undistinguished afar on the plain? 


Louder and clearer it comes again. 

Hark! ’tis the deep strong shout of men, 

Rising and pealing and swelling around, 

Like the “deep toned thunder’s bellowing sound.” 
What can it be? Can earth’s tyrants dare, 

Once more with their banners taint the air? 

Have the masters again led the slaves forth to die, 
And is it the fearful battle cry? 


Hark! Once more on the startled ear 

It rises again distinct and clear; 

But tis not the wild tumult of deadly strife, 
Thrilling the hearts of maiden and wife. 
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What can it be? Do I hear aright— 

“The slaves have arisen in Freedom’s might.” 
Is it, Great God! Oh, can it be! 

Hark again to that shout, “We will be free.” 


It comes from the land whence sprang our sires, 
Whose hands first kindled those beacon fires 

Whose broad, bright light, by the blessing of Heaven, 
Now reaches the land from which they were driven; 
Has dispelled the deep darkness by tyranny cast 

O’er the souls of men in times long past. 

God grant that its beamings may brighten and spread. 
Till no slave stains the earth with his desolate tread. 


They will—aye, they must; for that fire from above, 

While fed with the patriot’s devotion and love, 

Neither princes of earth nor the powers of Hell 

Its light or its increase can darken or quell. 

It will stream to the sky; twill encircle the earth, 

*T will blaze on the altar, ’twill cheer the rude hearth, 

God’s mockers, Earth’s Kings, from their proud seats be hurl’d, 

And Freedom’s fair sunbeam will gladden the world. 
NeEwvVILLE, Richland County, Ohio. 

Dec. 25th, 1839. 


THE OLD PIONEER. 


gallIKE his prototype and antagonist the redman, the 
pag) “Old Pioneer” is fast melting away in the sunset 
}? glow of the western mountains. There has been 
from time to time chronicled in these pages, the 
deeds of daring and devotion, the struggles and successes of 
those who found the path leading to this land of promise, 
and sent back the tales, at least, of garnered grapes and the 
truth of the rare fertility. As with my ancestors, the old 
English rebels, and the later American rebels (of "76 not ’6r), 
so my lot has been to travel in the footsteps of pioneers, and 
see their shadows lengthened by the setting sun. 

Clear in my mind is the story of the British occupation of 
New York during the Revolution, told to me while nestling 
in the arms of one who danced with the red coat officers 
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while her betrothed was with Washington at Valley Forge. 
Into central New York my grandfather followed the retir- 
ing Iroquois; my father watered his horse in the Mississippi 
while Black Hawk’s authority was recognized. on both sides 
of the river. 

Feeling that the glorious energy that laid the foundations 
of this Western Empire had vanished, never to be recalled, 
save by the fitful dashes of an Oklahoma land-grabber, or the 
persistent vigilance of a Cherokee-Strip watcher, judge of 
the surprise awaiting me while paying a visit of courtesy to a 
brother practitioner of medicine under the shadows of Longs 
Peak. Responding to the good doctor’s request to see a 
patient, I met an encyclopedia of early Iowa history, in the 
person of Capt. Jonathan Shinn, a pioneer of pioneers, for he 
was an ‘early settler” of Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, and Col- 
orado; in the last three States witnessing the transition from 
territorial subordination to state independence. Ferry-man 
and stage driver, horse dealer and land viewer, a veteran of 
the Black Hawk War, and a participator in ‘border affairs” 
without number, the old man assures me that upon his hand 
rests no stain of human blood, and that amid the wild lawless- 
ness and chaos of territory and state building, he passed 
unharmed and without harming. 

In better language than mine he has had printed the simple 
chronicles of his long and eventful life, and has instructed me 
to donate a copy of it to the State Historical Library. 

| Go MSH 
His book is thus dedicated: 


TO THE PIONEERS 
WHO CAME INTO THE WILDERNESS 
TO MAKE HOMES AND FOUND STATES 
AND BY THEIR RUGGED VIRTUE AND HARDIHOOD 
HAVE LEFT THEIR IMPRINT 
UPON THE PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF TO-DAY, 
THIS LITTLE WORK IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED 
BY CAPT. JONATHAN SHINN, 
GREELEY, COLORADO. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REV. JOHN JOHNS, 
OF WEBSTER COUNTY. 


BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


CAME to Webster City, Hamilton county, thirty-five 
years ago, to start a Republican newspaper, Zhe 
Hamilton Freeman. That was before we had any 

railroads west of Iowa City. Northwestern Iowa was then, 

in summer-time, one of the most beautiful regions that the 
sun ever shone upon. Belts of timber skirted the large 
streams, water was everywhere abundant, fish and game 


were plenty, and from May until October the prairies were 
beautiful with a profusion of flowers. Such grass as one 
would see in a journey across the prairies! It was splen- 
did everywhere, but I think the finest I ever saw was on an 
upland near the present town of Dayton, Webster county. , 
Covering a wide tract of land, it seemed to have a uniform 
height of fully four feet. In those days I used to cross the 
prairies quite often, and I came to know the country so well 
that when on horseback, I paid little attention to the roads. 
It used to take at least two days by stage or private carriage 
to come to Des Moines, a trip now made in a trifle over three 
hours. | 
But I only had it in mind just now to write my recollections 
of sturdy old John Johns, a pioneer Baptist clergyman, who 
resided south of the center of Webster county, on Skillet 
creek, not far from the Des Moines river. He was there 
when I came to Iowa and I don’t know how much earlier. 
Politically he was a stalwart republican; what he might have 
been in these days when other issues divide the people, I 
cannot tell. But then the great issue was whether human 
slavery should be allowed to extend itself into all the territo- 
ries, or be restricted to its then limits. And more than that, 
if a poor black man should come our way in making his 
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escape from bondage, we were liable to be called upon by the 
United States Marshal, to assist in his capture and return to 
his master. Upon all such issues the venerable Father Johns 
was a most pronounced anti-slavery man. ~He believed that 
all men should be equal before the law. I think he would 
have sooner gone to the stake than have aided and abetted in 
the enslavement of any man. Men who received letters from 
old John Brown in those days did not dare to keep them in 
their houses. How wonderfully things have changed! 

During these times it occurred that Hon. James Harlan had 
some appointments in our section, to speak upon the political 
issues of the day. He travelled many portions of his route 
in stages, but more often in the newer regions was carried 
from one point to another by men who were enthusiastic poli- 
ticlans and willing to help him on his way. I forget how he 
reached our town, but his next appointment was at Border 
Plains, a little hamlet near the center of Webster county. I 
had a buggy and a pair of fine ponies and was very glad to 
help him along. The next morning after his speech at Web- 
ster City we started out for Border Plains, where he was to 
speak at 2 p. M.inalog school house. When we reached 
the place we found twenty or thirty pioneer settlers waiting 
for the distinguished speaker, and among them Father John 
Johns. Mr. Harlan was in excellent humor and made them a 
good speech. At the close of the remarks, Father Johns 
offered a series of resolutions, covering the issues of the times, 
and warmly endorsing the course of Mr. Harlan in Congress. 
It was far on the outside of our frontier settlements, in a little 
and most primitive log school-house, among a very poor, but 
hardy and industrious people, a very marked contrast to the 
speaker’s usual surroundings when making a public address. 
But the resolutions were most expressive and highly appre- 
ciative of the work of our senior Senator. Mr. Harlan was 
visibly affected when he rose to thank his hearers and Father 
Johns for their words of generous confidence. 
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After the meeting was over, I carried Mr. Harlan to another 
little hamlet, Homer, which was on the stage road to Boons- 
boro and Des Moines. We staid that night with a most pop- 
ular pioneer landlord, William Church. It was one of the 
cosiest and most comfortable hotels one ever found in a pioneer 
land, the fare much better than at hotels in many larger towns. 
We had an excellent supper and beds which were a simple 
_ luxury. I went home the next morning, leaving Mr. Harlan 
to take the stage, which went at ten o’clock. The next time 
I saw “Bill Church,” he gave me a regular ‘“‘cussing’”’ for 
not telling him Mr. Harlan had been a clergyman! “Why, 
d—n it all,” said he, “I went round swearing as hard as 
usual; and then, I should have invited him to ask a blessing! 
When you bring another preacher to my house, don’t you fail 
to tell me all about him!’ William L. Church was a soldier 
in the Mexican war, and in the 1857 expedition to Spirit Lake, 
and served also in the Second lowa Cavalry. He died in the 
State of Washington in 1891. His wife killed one of the maraud- 
ing Indians at Springfield, Minn., about the time of the Spirit 
Lake massacre. She is still living. 

Probably as interesting an episode in the life of the Rev. 
John Johns, was his trip to the Chicago convention, which 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for the presidency. The old 
man was quite poor, and in his travels often started without 
“purse or scrip.” He came to Des Moines to attend the 
Republican State convention, which had’been called but a 
few days before the national convention at Chicago; but I do 
not think he was even a delegate from Webtser county. The 
convention met in Sherman Hall. Gen. Ed Wright was the 
temporary chairman. The platform was a large one, some 
three or four feet high, and several of us sat around the 
edges. Father Johns appeared in blue home-made jeans, 
wearing a coarse blue and white woolen yarn cap with a 
tassel on the top, and sat on a bench to the left of the chair- 
man. The committee on credentials was out a most unrea- 
sonable time, during which there were loud calls for speeches 
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from Kasson, Nourse, Grinnell and others,.but no one came 
forward. Finally, a single voice sang out, “Johns!” Quicker 
than a flash, without waiting for another call, the old man 
sprang to the stage. He wore a long, ragged, white beard, 
and that excruciatingly funny cap! His appearance was much 
like that of old John Brown, when running a train on the 
“underground railroad.” No such vision had ever appeared 
before a Republican State Convention. He was instantly 
greeted with the most uproarious laughter and applause, dur- 
ing which he stood.as impassive as an iron man. During this 
most protracted “noise and confusion,’ Gen. Wright caught 
my eye and dodged down to where I was sitting on the edge 
of the platform, asking, “Who in thunder is that old chap?” 
« Why,” said I, “that is Father John Johns of Webster County, 
and if you'll get this infernal mob still enough to hear him, 
he’ll give them a good speech!” The General was quickly in 
his seat, and after much pounding on the desk, succeeded in 
securing something like order, though everybody wanted to 
laugh. For a wonder, the old man was not tedious in his 
remarks, for he could have talked all day. But he really 
made splendid speech to his young friends, telling them that 
it was no time to hang back, when one was asked “to. give 
in his testimony.” ~He made so good an impression that he 
was very promptly elected a delegate to the national conven- 
tion at Chicago, though I am of the opinion that Webster 
county had not thought enough of him to send him to Des 
Moines. 

The old man used to stop with the brethren of his church 
while going about preaching, and it is said that he billetted 
himself upon the Republican “brethren” of Des Moines; but 
I do not know how this may have been. There were rumors 
that he stopped one night with “Brother Kasson,” and one 
with ‘Brother Nourse.” Some way, he got to Chicago, 
where it was found that he was an uncompromising Seward 
man. He was opposed to Abraham Lincoln, and stood out 
to the very last. He was one of the “characters” in that 
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memorable convention. There were stories out that he had 
- walked all the way from northwestern Iowa, from his inability to 
pay his fare, and the Missouri delegation started a subscription 
to buy him a horse to ride home. But that matter fell through, 
owing to the fact that the convention speedily finished its 
proceedings. I believe, however, that money was raised by 
the Iowa delegation to pay his fare home. Despite his very 
uncouth appearance and his rough ways, he was a good man, 
with a large share of natural ability. He must have been in 
Webster county as early as 1854. He was hospitable and 
kind-hearted, intelligent, for one who was so thoroughly a 
borderer, and for several years married all the couples and 
officiated at all the funerals in the southwestern part of Web- 
ster county. He was gifted with much native eloquence, and 
never failed to secure the close attention of his audience. It 
1s my present impression that he lived eight or ten years after 
the war for the Union. 


Des Moines, Fuly 1, 1892. 


MEN WHO MADE IOWA. 


HAVE read in the HisrorrcaL Recorp Professor 
Parvin’s address before the early law-makers at 
Des Moines last winter. I have never read any 
paper that gave me more real satisfaction; it is 

timely, it is fair and true; but to some extent the Professor is | 

liable to the same objection that he makes against the prev- 
ious historians of “the men who made lJowa.” Iowa was 
pretty well made as to character before Governor Lucas came 
to the Territory. The first settlements were in 1834, and 
with the first settlers came preachers and church members of 
all denominations; the lands were unsurveyed and not in mar- 
ket; the settlers were almost entirely farmers; speculations of 
all kinds were unknown; to make homes was the main object. 
The new comers were always welcomed and assisted, as Pro- 
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fessor Parvin says, by the earlier settlers. . The latch string 
was always out, there were no locks to doors, and none were 
needed until civilization required locks and policemen for pro- 
tection; the sick were cared for and the needy assisted. All 
the churches were represented, but the Methodists took the 
lead. Their itinerant system gave them great opportunities 
and they had most self-sacrificing, earnest circuit preachers. 
One in particular deserves to have his name written in gold. 
His name was Cartwright, he lived in Des Moines County; his 
circuit embraced Lee and Van Buren counties, and during the 
long and dreary winter of 1836-7, he preached every week at 
West Point, where I then lived, and the next morning went to 
Van Buren, about sixteen miles; and from the head of Little 
Sugar Creek to Baker’s Point on the Des Moines timber, 
through the prairie, facing the northwest wind coming down 
the long open prairie divide was a trying ride. But Cartwright 
never missed a day; he went through rain, snow, sleet and 
ice. Other Methodist circuit riders were no doubt equally 
entitled to credit. The town of West Point was owned and 
settled by Col. Wm. Patterson, whose nanie is doubly entitled 
to be enrolled with the best who gave character to lowa. A. 
H. Walker, Green Casey, the father of Judge Casey, and one 
of the noblest of the noble, and myself coming, the first thing 
we did was to build a school house of good size and free to the 
preachers of all creeds, and it was weekly occupied by some 
minister; and soon after we organized a Presbyterian church. 
“It was the first Presbyterian church that was organized in the 
Territory. There were in West Point a Methodist and a Pres- 
byterian church, a Methodist church on Little Sugar, and a 
Methodist church in Primrose. In. Howard Settlement there 
was a Cumberland Presbyterian church where they yearly 
held camp meetings. At Franklin there were two Lutheran 
churches, in Fort Madison a Presbyterian, Methodist, Chris- 
tian and Catholic church; in Grenbay township a large Chris- 
tian church; in Denmark a large Congregational church and 
College, and in the Skunk River timber a Methodist church. 
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This was before the organization of the Territory of Iowa, 
before Gov. Lucas came, and up to the time Prof. Parvin 
commences, and all in Lee County. Des Moines county was 
older and more populous than Lee, and had more churches, 
and Henry County about as many as Lee. I am satisfied 
that more than one-third of all the heads of families of Lee, 
Des Moines and Henry Counties were members of some 
church at that time. Was not this a fairly good foundation 
for building on? Has the foundation been improved since? 
At that time there were the following named lawyers in 
Lee County: Reid & Johnstone, Daniel F. Miller, Alfred 
Rich, Judge Viele, Judge Eno, L. R. Reeves. In Burlington 
were Dayid Rorer, Grimes & Starr, Higgins, Boone, ‘Milt. 
Browning, Shepherd Leffler, Eastman, Thurston, Judge 
Stockton, J. C. Hall, a great lawyer; Newman, in Henry 
County, William Thompson, Leroy Palmer, George W. and 
J. B. Teas, and Marsh. These names I give from mem- 
ory, there were others doubtless. What three or what fsix 
counties in the State can at this time duplicate the law- 
yers named? And outside of these countics were George G. 
Wright, Judge Baldwin, P. M. Casady, J. B. Howell, Judge 
Carleton, Ralph P. Lowe, the Cooks, Judge Grant, Tom 
McKnight, Judge Hempstead, and a host of others who had 
impressed their character on the young Territory. I think, 
and it can safely be said, that the foundation of’ the present 
great and noble State was solidly laid before the Territory 
of Iowa was organized. A noble sets of men have settled in 
the Territory and State of Iowa and have made a State to be 
proud of. I hope that Prof. Parvin’s address will inspire the 
writing up of the history of the different old counties up to 
4838. The future historian cannot write a perfect history of 
the State without this data and there are few now left of us 
who went to the Territory between 1834-8. This was very 
forcibly brought to my mind a few days since. I was sheriff 
of Lee County in 1841, when the division of the half-breed 
tract of land was made by decree of the court. I was writing 
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an article about that decree, when I had doubt about one fact. 
I said to myself, I will enquire about it, but the judge was 
dead, so was the clerk, the three commissioners who made 
the partitions were dead, every lawyer and client connected 
with the case on both sides was dead, there was no one left to 
enquire of. There is no time left to gather up early data. 

Prof. Parvin naturally commences with Governor Lucas. 
He was the Governor’s private secretary and went to lowa 
with him. I do not think an honester man ever lived than 
Governor Lucas, nor one more anxious to benefit his people, 
and but for meddlers I do not think there would have been 
any trouble between him and the Legislature. 

The Wisconsin Legislature, the winter before at Burlington, 
divided the counties of Dubuque and Des Moines to make 
new counties. Burlington made a county to suit Burlington, 
crossing Skunk River and including that part of Denmark 
Township across the Skunk River. I, early in the session, 
introduced a bill making Skunk River the line between the 
two counties, and with some’ other members we went one 
evening to electioneer the Governor for our bills. The Gov- 
ernor had each bill as printed sent to him and it so happened 
that my bill was the last on his book. I waited for my asso- 
ciates to have their grist ground, when the Governor pointed 
to my bill saying, “if you pass that bill I will veto it, I will 
sign no bill that divides a township.”” I was the more deter- 
mined to pass the bill and did get it passed with little opposi- 
tion, the Burlington people relying on it being vetoed. Gen. 
Brown, of the Council, and I, of the House, were of the oppo- 
sition, while the other three members of the House supported 
the Governor. Just before the close of the session, Dr. 
Walker, an old friend of the Governor, came to Burlington 
from Fort Madison and told the Governor that if he did not 
sign that bill he would ruin Col. Patterson, a great pet of 
the Governor, and give the county to Brown, and so the bill 
was signed and Patterson was reélected to the Legislature. 
The Governor did, as good politicians should do, saved his 
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friends when he could do so honestly. Judge Mason is entitled 
to all the Professor said in his favor, and I think it can be 
truly said that Judge Mason’s speech before the Supreme 
Court in the boundary case between Iowa and Missouri con- 
tributed potentially to Iowa’s success. Governor Hempstead 
was a most genial man. There were no political parties during 
the first Territorial Legislature and Hempstead was a great 
favorite. He always had a pleasant word and was full of 
anecdotes. Timothy Fox, Lewis Epps, and George Shed, as a 
committee came out from Massachusetts and located the town 
of Denmark; they located many claims for others. This was 
before the public lands were surveyed. They went back 
home and returned with their families and many other families, 
and with them came Father Turner as their minister. They 
brought with them more means than most settlers had done, 
and they at once built a church, one of the largest and best in 
the Territory, and from the start they acted like a well 
ordered family, Father Turner at the head. They met in 
church meetings to determine on the policy to be followed, no 
matter whether it was the candidate to be voted for at the 
election, or the charity to be given to the many applicants 
they had. I was closely intimate with Father Turner, and I 
feel that I can safely say that of all the good men I have ever 
known, Father Turner was the best. An incident will illustrate 
his thoughtfulness. There was a certain man, smart and 
tricky, who lived near Denmark, who was mad at the Den- 
mark people because they would not support his political 
ambition. There was a simple-minded religious fanatic sup- 
posed to be harmless that lived or rather stayed in the 
Skunk timber near Denmark. One day Father Turner, 
who lived a little outside of the town, saw this man com- 
ing down the road walking rapidly, with a gun. Father 
Turner knowing that the man was not fit to have a gun, 
went out to the road and enquired what he was going to do 
with his gun. The man said he was going to town to shoot 
Fox, Epps and Shed, all very bad men. “Well,” said Father 
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Turner, “are these bad men fit to die?” . «Oh no,” said the 
fanatic.’ “Then,” said Father Turner, ‘would it not be 
better to imprison and convert them before killing them?” 
This proposition was at once accepted and Father Turner 
sent him to Fort Madison for writs for the bad men, taking 
from him the gun to keep until his return. No more was 
heard of the fanatic, and many months afterwards the tricky 
man claimed and got his gun. Nothing could be said that 
was too good of Father Turner. 

James G. Edwards and his good wife have never been and 
never will I fear be duplicated. There was no good work 
that they did not lead in, and, having no children of their own, 
the good wife was the mother of all the children of Burling- 
ton, and was always leading in all the good works that women 
engage in and that make the community so much better and 
happier. Edwards was a great news gatherer. There was 
no convention of any kind that he did not attend. He was a 
regular attendant on the Legislature, and during their long 
married life this couple were never separated a single night 
during his life, which was a very remarkable thing. 

Mrs. Lockwood, of the Lockwood House in Burlington, 
durring the session of the first Territorial Legislature, and 
afterwards the wife of J. T. Fales, was a grand woman. Dur- 
ing the rebellion she devoted her entire time to the nursing 
and caring for the wounded soldiers in Washington, and there 
was no better man than Fales. The wife, before her death, 
exacted a promise from her husband and sister that they 
would in proper time get married. The sister had lived with 
them for a long time. She was a good methodical home 
woman and is still living, I think. I wonder that so little was 
said of Judge Williams. Judge Wright said to me, when in 
Washington a few years since, that he thought Judge Wil- 
liams impressed his character on the people of the Territory 
and State equally with any man of the early days for all that 
was good. He was always cheerful, always a leader in any 
crowd, always a leader in church and the temperance cause, 


a 


Men wHo Mape Iowa. gat 
would join Jack Cook, Ed. Thomas and Richmond in a 
serenade, would join in innocent jokes, and play off ventrilo- 
quism as a joke. The praise of Enoch W. Eastman by the 
Professor was a well deserved compliment. There probably 
never has been a harder contest in Iowa than the one made 
to have that first Constitution adopted. Gen. Dodge, who by 
common consent was to be United States Senator, had secured, 
before he left Washington, letters from army officers, trap- 
pers, Indian agents and traders, certifying that the “ Missouri 
Slope,” as now called, was a barren, sandy desert that never 
could be settled by white men and was only fit for Indians, 
wolves and coyotes. These letters he incorporated in a cir- 
cular in which he said that there never could be authority had 
from Congress to extend the State line to the Missouri River. 
Both parties accepted the statement of Dodge as substantially 
true. The fight was substantially by the Democrats to get 
the offices and by the Whigs to defeat them from getting the 
offices. Lee County, I think, gave at least half of the Demo- 
cratic votes that defeated the Constitution. There were about 
fifteen -hundred voters on the half-breed tract. Dodge had 
failed to get an Act of Congress in their interest passed and 
they were mad at him and mostly voted against the Constitu- 
tion. This same influence afterwards kept Dodge two years 
out of the Senate. When the State was admitted, Eastman 
had just come to Burlington with enough good old-fashioned 
honest New Hampshire democracy for a whole regiment. He 
did not like the boundaries of the Constitution, but he liked 
less the taxing of a people that almost literally had no money 
to create a herd of offices tovbe paid for by the people, and 
he went into the fight on this line with a will, Mills joined 
him, and from the time that they took a stand against the 
adoption of the Constitution there was nothing too bad for the 
friends of Dodge to say of them. Eastman was very poor 
and had not much to do but talk politics, and the friends of 
the adoption of the Constitution claimed that he was a de- 
mented fanatic,.and that Mills was simply trying to defeat 
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Dodge. These charges only maddened Eastman and Mills, 
and with the farmers who paid the taxes, they had the advan- 
tage. There was almost a unanimous vote of the farmer 
Democrats between Fort Madison and Burlington against the 
Constitution. Eastman was of the highest type of stubborn, 
honest conviction and it was only in his last years that he was 
estimated at his true worth. 

There can no true history of lowa be written that leaves 
out Gen. G. W. Jones, Dan Miller, J. C. Hall, Rev. J. B. Grin- 


nell or George G. Wright. 
Hawkins TAYLor. 


Washington, May 2, 1592. 


WAR MEMORIES. 


WELL remember the first time I ever saw Gen. Wm. 
T. Sherman— Tecumseh Sherman—him who after- 
wards marched to the sea. It was at Gen. Grant’s 

headquarters in the rear of Vicksburg during the siege, where 

I had gone with some comrades on their invitation. I did not 

see Gen. Grant there, but there were many others, all strang- 

ers to me, one of. whom particularly attracted my attention. 

He was a tall, straight man, wearing a dirty blue blouse, 

without shoulder straps, but I judged him to be an officer. 

His hair was light in color, and his beard, which was red, did 

not seem to draw the line anywhere on his face, but grew 

nearly as luxuriantly on the end of his sun-burned nose as on 
his chin, and altogether he had a weather-beaten looking 
countenance. . But it was not his dress nor his face that was 
his drawing card—it was his manner. He walked about in 
all directions within the limits of the apartment, making all 
kinds of gestures and motions with his arms and legs, some- 
times bending his knees as a woman does in curtsying. 

When we got away, I asked my companion who he was, and 

was amazed to learn that that was General Sherman. It was 
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about this time that the troops had learned his middle name 
and began to call him “Tecumseh.” 

I did not see Gen. Sherman again for nearly a year. I was 
at Ringgold, Georgia, in April, 1864, at the headquarters of 
Gen. Baird, the commander of the third division of the Four- 
teenth Corps. This command at that time occupied the 
extreme advance of Sherman’s army, awaiting the time for 
the beginning of the Atlanta Campaign. One gloomy morn- 
ing I stood on the porch of one of the three little frame build- 
ings which formed the headquarters and faced the steep 
mountain from which the signal corps detachment waved or 
flashed their communications to Lookout Mountain, fifteen 
miles behind us. A tall, lithe man, whom I immediately 
recognized as Gen. Sherman, stepped up with almost a sweet 
smile and inquired for Gen. Baird. He wore a new uniform, 
on each shoulder of which were two stars, the insignia of a 
Major General. He was like, but still unlike the Sherman of 
Vicksburg, for his restless manner had given place to one of 
calmness. There was no sternness, hauteur’ or disdain in 
his air. 

The next glimpse I got of him was on the following Fourth 
of July. he head of our division, which on that day. had the 
advance, at noon struck the skirting timber of the Chatta- 
hoochee river and surprised the rebels there at their dinners, 
resulting in a brisk skirmish with the accompanying rattle of 
musketry, soon followed by the victorious cheers of the Union 
troops who drove their foes across the yellow stream at Pace’s 
Ferry. Here Gen. Sherman came up, almost alone, to a 
point where the road forked, and dismounting from his horse, 
took from his pocket a map, which he looked at for a moment 
and then remounted and rode on. 

My next glance at this chieftain was after the fall of Atlanta 
and the chase after Hood. A few days before the “March to 
the Sea” began, it fell to me to be lodged at Kingston in the 
same little frame house that sheltered Sherman, with only a 
narrow hall between our quarters. Although I had not a 
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word of communication with him there, I could not but see 
what manner of a man he was-—a social, unassuming, and at 
times hilarious soldier, as his voice in merry laughter told, 
who, when unofficially engaged, did not stand upon the stilts 
of rank. 

Next I met him at Savannah for a few moments after the 
surrender of Johnston on some business personal to myself, 
and my last look at him was at Louisville, Kentucky, in the 
following June, when in an open carriage with ex-Senator and 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury Guthrie, who did the honors, 
he had a public reception from the metropolis of Kentucky, 
escorted by my old comrades — Crocker’s lowa Brigade. 


INDIAN NAMES. 


HOON after the suppression of the Indian outbreak 
| at Pine Ridge Agency, Nebraska, in the winter 
of 1890-91, as an outlet for the war spirit of the 
young braves, the War Department undertook the 
experiment, which has become so successful as to have been 
adopted as a policy, of enlisting whole companies of young 
Indians and attaching them to already organized regiments 
under their regular white officers. One of these companies 
is attached to the Tenth Infantry, and the following roster 
taken from a late number of the Army and Navy Register 
gives the Indian name of each soldier and its English equiva- 
lent: 

Sergeant Ga-ho-chas-ey, Obed Rabbitt. Co-hy, Amos Kent. 


Corporal Na-paz, Thomas Friday. Chee-nul-ti-ay, James Lane. 
In-clad-en-esh-ky, James Ames. Chinning-gaz, Frank Loco. 
Klon;-shi-ta, Fred Archer. Dal-so, David Morton. 
Kane-e-gam-gay, John Astor. Ba-the-da, Francis Murphy. 
Zhellie, Charles Ayres. Zah-gay, Pacer. 

Ka-tod-wa, George Beauty. Sub-a-see bay, William Pitt. 
Chow, Big. Na son-it-teu-ay, James Polk. 
Es-kla-nach-to eh, John Bones. Gose-chu-zhe, Redfield Proctor. 
Da-hay, Edwin Booth. Jo-nah, Rodney Ray. 

Na-tlo-da, Aaron Burr. Dos Laya, Roped. 


Chee-bas-ty, Hugh Capet. Jack, Charles Ross. 


DEATHs. ans 


Nos-te-say, Stephen Chinney. Sa-be-no, Juan Sabeno. 
Gou-day, Peter Cooper. Jo-dy, Samuel Smiles. 
Da-le-boh-lay, Francis Drake. Es-keu-tle-zay, Arthur Stanley. 
Ti-va-tla-ga, Cyrus Field Nas-to-dew-ta, Luke Star. 
Ta-gou-cho-ay, Robert Good. Ti-lay, John Tilay. 
Za-go-do-ale, Jay Gould. To-nol gay, Seth Tonolgay. 
Es-chal-a-go, Abel Gow. Toh-nay, Albert Tony. ~ 
Cheeky-Nos, Grasshopper. Tos-ka, Emil Tosca.” 
Cho-gay, Charles Henry. See-lay, George Train. 
Koo-los, Peter Hermit. One, Mark Twain. 
Chow een-ay, George Hicks. Bay.nul-to-dy, Thomas Way. 
Ta-ha-cle-ay, Robin Hood. Lah-gay, Walter West. ; 
Es-ke-nal-za-ha, Henry Hudson. Es-ki-on-dy, Oscar Wilde. 
Ge-al-ay, Henry Irving. Lunnay, Wool. 
Ba-to-ay, Charles James Zogay Eskel, Yellow Boy. 
DEATHS: 


France B. Wikre, volunteer soldier, war correspondent, 
journalist and author, died at his residence in Chicago, April 
12th, 1892, aged sixty-two years. He was a native of the 
State of New York, but as a youth came to Dubuque, Iowa, 
where he joined Capt. Herron’s company of the glorious First 
Iowa Infantry, in whose ranks he fought at Wilson’s Creek, 
Missouri, August 1oth, 1861. From that red field he sent to 
the Dubuque Hera/d a true but glowing story of the battle 
framed in such good form as at once to establish the fame of 
both his Regiment and himself—for thenceforth, during the 
Rebellion, his services were in quest by the northern press as 
a war correspondent in the field. In this capacity he joined 
Halleck’s army in the siege of Corinth, establishing his 
sanctum in a tent at the headquarters of the 11th Iowa. 
After the war he became associated with the silent and im- 
personal but resistless editorial forces of the Chicago news- 
paper press, notably with the Z?mes in its most brilliant and 
powerful days. While so engaged he abstracted from rest 
and recreation time enough to write several works which he 
published in book form, thus shortening his life, but lengthen- 
ing his fame. About five years ago he visited Europe, where 
he spent some months, publishing in the Chicago Zzmes the 
results of his observations there, and afterwards tendering 
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them to the public in a collected and revised form in a hand- 
some volume. He wrote the Biographical Sketch of Gen. 
George W. Jones which appeared in the April number of the 
HisroricAL Recorp for 1887. 

Cou. James Monroe Rep, formerly Captain in the 15th 
Iowa Volunteers, died at his home in Keokuk, April 22d, 
1892, Capt: iRew was more than an average man in any 
sphere he occupied. He was a lawyer by profession, but 
donned his sword to join the Regiment of his brother, Col. 
Hugh T. Reid, when the war broke out. There was a 
strong attachment between him and his men. He sought no 
detail or promotion from his Company, but served with 
it, veteranized with it, and disbanded with it. His warm- 
hearted benevolence was often shown by kind acts to the 
colored people who visited his camp where he often bestowed 
upon them gifts of medicine and food. 


NOTES. 


AT a meeting of the “Society of the War of 1812” lately 
held in Philadelphia, an increase was reported in its member- 
ship of forty survivors of the “Second War of Independence.” 
These veterans ranged in age from 88 to 104 years. 

Capt. C. W. Fracker, of Des Moines, the Recording 
Secretary, has lately issued in a nice volume of 223 pages 
from Kenyon’s Press, “ Proceedings of Crocker’s Iowa Brig- 
ade,” at their Fifth and Sixth Biennial Reunions, held respec- 
tively at Council Bluffs and Des Moines, September, 1889, 
and September, 1891. The book is embellished with the 
portraits of Gen. James Wilson and Gen. W. W. Belknap, 
and contains much to interest any one, whether a member of 
the Brigade or not, including addresses by such worthies as 
Judge P. M. Casady, George G. Wright and J. S. Polk, of 
Des Moines, and Senator Paddock, of Omaha. 
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